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of course still a multitude of newspapers which represent
minority views and interests. Nationalist organs in French
Canada, like Le Devoir, survive although their circulation is
small, and this type of journal, here as in South Africa
remains an influential instrument for nationalist indoctrina-
tion. Similarly the rise of the Bantu press in South Africa
presents information and views that would find no adequate
vent in the large commercial newspapers.

The most potent source of strength in Dominion demo-
cracy is its intimate bonds with the United States and Great
Britain, especially Great Britain. Hence it is to the advan-
tage of the Dominions that the whole community of the
English tongue is becoming more conscious of itself, of its
own procedures, ideas, sympathies, and needs. The flow of
cultural influence back and forth grows ever greater. But
in the nineteenth century, despite the vast political heritage
shared in common, the frontier environment of the new world
democracies somewhat estranged their leaders in mind and
spirit from the ruling classes of England. "Even well-
informed Englishmen," wrote Charles H. Pearson in 1867,
"are apt to believe that the highest circles of Australian
society have been largely recruited from successful diggers,
the refuse of California, and the dregs of our own penal
settlements."7 In the succeeding year the Westminster
Review in an article on the democracy of Victoria added
force to the charge of Pearson by harshly remarking that
"for the most part the legislators are simple mediocrities,
vacuous, empty and dull. They are active chiefly in corrup-
tion, in the practice of which they have acquired much skill
and dexterity." Doubtless political crudeness was abundant
in the decade that succeeded the era of the gold-rushes,
but the writer of the article had a deep prejudice concerning
colonial democracy and all that It represented, a prejudice
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